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Which  Future  Generations  Were  ' 
Destined  to  Read  on  the  Sorrowful  Face 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  Eleanor  Atkinson 

Aulhor  of  "Tfie  Boyhood  of  Lincoln,"  etc. 

Drowlngs  by  Joy  Hanibldge 


THE  sweet.  sprinR  weitther  of  1S35  Alir.-ili.im  Lincoln  marie  a 
niemorabk*  imirnev.  Only  one  historian  has  noted  it  as  a happy 
interlude  in  a youth  (jF  struRgle  ami  unsatisfied  longings,  but  the 
leniler  memory  of  Ann  Rutledge,  the  girl  who  awaited  him  at 
the  end  of  it.  must  h.ive  remained  with  him  to  the  day  of  his 
martyrdom.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  summer  of  love  on  the 
winding  hanks  of  the  Sangamon.  ...  , . , , 

He  was  returning  from  Vandalia,  Illinois,  then  the  capital,  and 
Iris  first  term  in  the  Stale  Legislature,  to  the  backwoods  village  of 
N'ew  Salem  that  had  been  nis  linme  for  four  yMtS;  'The  last 
twenty  miles  of  the  journey,  from  the  town  of  Springficlrl,  he 
; on  a hired  horse.  Tlie  landscape  through  which  he  rode  that  April  morning 
still  holds  its  cuch.intmeiit;  the  swift,  bright  river  still  winds  in  and  out 
wooded  hills,  for  the  best  farming  lands  He  back  of  the  gravelly  bluffs,  on  the  black- 
lo.mi  iir.iirie.  Hut  three-quarters  of  a century  ago  Central  Illinois  was  an  almost  primeval 
world-  Settlements  wore  few  and  far  apart-  No  locomotive  awoke  the  echoes  among  the 
verdant  ridges,  no  smoke  darkened  the  silver  ribbon  of  the  river,  no  coal- 
mine g.i«hod  the  green  hillside.  Here  and  there  a wreath  of  blue  marked 
the  hearlh-firc  of  a forest  home,  or  beyond  a pap  in  the  bluff  .1  log  cabin 
stood  amid  the  warm,  brown  furrows  of  a clearing.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  Sangamon  River  road  was  broken  through  a sylv.in  wilderness. 

It  was  a long  enough  ride  for  ,i  young  man  to  indulge  in  memories 
and  dreams.  A tall,  ungainlv  vouth  of  twenty-six  was  this  rising  back- 
woods  politician-  He  wore  ,i  suit  of  blue  jeans,  the  trousers  stuffed  in  the 
tops  of  cowhide  boots:  a hat  of  rabbit-fur  felt,  with  so  long  a nap  that  it 
looked  not  unlike  the  original  pelt,  was  pushed  back  from  his  heavy 
black  liair.  But  below  primitive  hat  and  unruly  hair  was  a bro.ad,  high 
forehead;  luminous  grav  eyes  of  keen  intelligence,  softened  bysympathv 
and  lit  with  humor;  fe.Vtures  of  rugged  strength,  and  a wide  mouth,  full 
and  candid  and  sweet.  His  wardrobe  was  in  his  saddle-bags;  his  lilirary 
of  law  books,  most  of  them  borrowed,  in  a iiortmantcau  on  his  saddle- 
bow; a hundred  dollars  or  so  of  his  pay  .is  a legislator  in  his  belt,  and  many 
times  that  .amount  jiktlgcd  to  debtors.  His  present  living  w.ts  precarious, 
his  only  capital  reputation,  courage,  self-confidcnce,  and  a winning  per- 
sonality: his  fortune  was  still  under  his  shabby  hat. 

But  this  morning  he  was  not  to  be  dismayeii-  Difficulties  dissolved 
under  this  fire  of  spring  in  his  heart;  the  sordid  years  fell  away  from 
him ; debts  no  longer  burdened  liis  spirit.  That  sombre  outlook  upon  life, 
his  heritage  from  a wistful,  ill-fated  mother,  wasdissipated  m the  sun  of  love. 
tSi 

ON  Sl'CH  .an  April  morning  as  this,  four  years  before,  he  had  first 
seen  Ann  Rutledge.  She  was  in  the  crowd  that  hail  come  down  to 
the  mill  to  cheer  him  when  he  got  the  flatboat  he  was  taking  to  New 
Orleans  safelv  over  New  Salem  dam.  .Ann  was  eighteen  then,  and  she 
stood  out  from  the  villagers  gathered  on  the  bank  by  reason  of  a certain 
fineness  of  beauty  and  bearing.  Her  crown  of  hair  was  so  pale  a gold  as 
to  be  almost  flaxen.  Except  tliat  they  were  kind  and  happv.  her  eyes 
arc  unrecoriled— blue-gray  or  hazel,  perhaps,  with  brown  brows  and 
lashes.  He  coloring  was  now  rose,  now  pearl,  changing  like  the  .inemoncs 
that  blow  .ilong  the  banks  of  the  Sang.imon. 

Horo  of  the  day,  the  raw  vouth  was  taken  up  the  bluff  and  over  the 
ridge  into  the  busy  town  of  twenty  log  houses  and  shops.  He  was  feasted 
in  the  eight-room  tavern  of  hewn  logs  owned  by  her  father,  James 
Rutledge,  and  for  an  hour  entertained  a crowd  of  farmers,  emigrants  and 
shopkee|)crs  with  droll  stories— stories  that,  unknown  to  him,  would  be 
repeated  before  nightfall  over  a radius  of  twenty  miles.  He  was  beginning 
to  discover  that  men  liked  to  hear  him  talk,  and  to  wonder  if  this  facility 
for  making  friends  could  be  turned  to  practical  use.  But  as  a young 
man  whose  fancy  had  fed  on  few  books  and  many  dreams,  it  may  have 
meant  more  that  this  beautiful  girl  waited  on  the  table.  laughed  at  his 
jokes— too  kind  of  heart,  too  gentle  of  breed  to  laugh  at  bis  awkwardness 
—and  praised  his  wit  and  cleverness  and  strength. 

When  he  pushed  his  boat  off  Ann  waved  her  kerchief  from  the  bank. 

He  looked  back  at  her  outlined  against  the  green  bluff,  to  fix  it  in  a 
memory  none  too  well  furnished  with  such  gracious  pictures.  He  might 
never  sec  her  again.  Poor,  obscure,  indifferently  self-ctlucatcd,  unaware 
of  his  own  powers,  he  saw  before  him.  at  that  time,  only  the  vagabond  life 
of  a river  boatman  or  the  narrow  opportunity  of  a farm  laborer.  But 
he  displayed  such  qualities  on  that  voyage  as  to  win  his  employer.  In 
July  he  returned  to  New  Salem  as  a clerk  in  Denton  Offutt’s  store. 


IT  IS  not  prob.iblc  that  Lincoln  was  conscious  of  a pang  when  he  heard 
that  .Ann  Rutledge  was  engaged  to  marry  John  AicNeill,  proprietor  of 
the  best  store  in  the  town  and  of  rich  farming  lands.  Daughter  of  the 
mill  and  tavern  owner,  descended  from  a family  of  South  Camlina 
planters  that  boasted  a signer  of  the  Declaration,  a Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  under  Picsident  Washington,  and  a leader  in  an  early 
Congress,  she  was  far  above  the  penniless,  undistinguished  store-clerk. 

In  the  new  West  ability  and  worth  could  push  itself  to  the  front  as 
nowliere  else  in  the  world,  but  pioneer  society  was  not  so  democratic  hut 
that  birth  and  wealth  had  their  claims  to  consideration. 

Most  girls,  at  that  time,  were  married  at  eighteen,  but  .Ann  was  still 
studying  under  the  Scotch  schoolmaster.  Mentor  Graham.  Lincoln  met 
her  often  at  the  ‘'spell-downs"  with  which  the  school  closed  the  Friday 
afternoon  sessions.  When  he  returned  from  an  inglorious  Indian  campaign 
the  next  year  he  went  to  the  Rutledge  tavern  to  board.  He  had  risen 
rapidly  in  public  esteem,  had  captained  a local  company  in  the  war.  made 
a vigorous  campaign  for  the  Legislature,  and  betrayeil  a wide  and  curious  knowledge 
of  books  ,»nd  public  nuestinns.  A distinguished  career  w.is  already  predicted  for  him. 

He  and  Ann  were  last  friends  now.  and  for  the  next  year  and  a h.iff  he  saw  her  daily 
in  her  most  endearing  aspects  of  daughter  and  elder  sister.  It  w.is  a big,  old-fashioned 
family  of  nine  children,  and  Ann  did  the  sewing  an<l  much  of  the  spinning  and  weaving. 
At  mealiimes  she  waited  on  the  long  tables,  bringing  platters  of  river-fish,  game  and 
pork  from  the  kitchen  fireplace,  corn  and  wheal  bread  and  hominv,  milk  and  butter, 
honey  and  maple  sugar,  pots  of  coffee,  and  preserves  made  from  wild  berries  ami  honey. 
Amitl  the  crowds  of  rough  men  and  the  occasional  fine  gentleman,  who  could  not  but 
note  her  beauty  ami  sweetncs.s,  Ann  belli  an  air  of  being  more  protected  and  shcltcreti  in 
her  father's  house  than  was  often  possible  in  a frontier  tavern. 


ire  a scant- 
the  natural 
Iron,  a dull 


The  meal  over  she  vanished  into  the  family  room.  One  chimney-corner  w.is  liers  for 
her  low  chair  of  hickory  splints,  her  spinning-wheel,  ,iml  lier  sewmg-tabic,  with  its  little 
drawer  for  thread  and  scissors.  About  her  work  in  the  mornings  she 
skirted,  light-fitting  gown  of  bhie  or  brown  linsey;  hut  for  winter  evenm 
cream-white  of  fl.ix  and  wool  was  left  umiyed,  or  it  was  colored  witli 
orange  that  glorified  her  blond  loveliness-  She  liad  wide,  c.ipclikc  collars  ot  iinme-maiie 
lace  pinned  with  a cameo  or  painted  brooch,  .ind  a high  comb  of  brown  tortoise-shell 
behind  the  shining  coil  of  her  hair.  Not  an  hour  of  privation  or  sorrow  h.id  touched  her 
since  the  day  she  was  horn.  On  tlie  women  whom  Lincoln  had  known  and  lnved--his 
mother,  his  stepmother  ami  his  sister-pioneer  life  had  lai<l  those  pitiless  burdens  that 
filled  so  manv  e.irlv.  forlorn  gr.tves,  Ann’s  fostered  youth  and  umloudcd  eyes  must 
have  seemed 'to  him  a blessed  mir.idc;  filled  him  with  determination  so  to  cherish  his 

own  when  love  shouhl  crown  his  m.inhoiHl. 

The  regular  boarders  at  the  tavern  were  a part  of  that  patriarchal  family- Anns 
lover  McNeill.  Lincoln  and  others.  The  mother  was  at  her  wheel,  the  little  girls  had 
their  knitting  or  patchwork,  the  boys  their  lessons.  The  young  men  played  checkers 


or  talked  politics.  J.imcs  Rutlerlge  read  the  latest  weekly  paper  from  St,  Louis  or 
Kaskaskla,  and  kept  a fond  eye  on  Ann.  ...  -11  -or  i c 

The  beautiful  girl  s.n  there  in  the  firelight,  knitting  lace  or  sewing:  her  skillful  fingers 
never  uilc,  but  smiling,  listening  to  the  talk,  making  a bright  comment  now  ami  then, 
wearing  somehow,  in  her  busiest  hour,  an  air  of  leisure,  with  al  the  time  m the  lor 

others,  as  a lady  should.  In  the  country  jjarlance  Aim  was  always  spoken  of  as  good 
companv."  Swect-n.itured  and  helpful,  the  boys  coul.  always  go  to  her  will, 
or  the  h'ttlc  sisters  with  a dropped  stitch  or  tangled  thread.  Lincoln  aitemletl  tlu  nrc. 
held  .Mrs-  Rutleiige's  varn.  rockcxl  the  cradle  and  told  his  inimitable  stones.  When  lie 
h.ul  mastered  Kirkhani's  Gr.immar  he  began  to  teach  Ann  the  mysteries  of  parsing  and 
analysis. 
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After  a scliool  tlehatc  (me  nii'lit,  a year  before,  Mentor 
Oraliani,  one  of  those  scholarly  pcdaBOKiics  who  te.ivcncij 
the  new  West  with  leaniirii’,  had  tlirilknl  him  with 
ambition  by  leliinR  him  lie  had  a gift  for  public  sfieakine, 
but  that  he  needed  to  correct  many  inaccuracies  anti 
cniilitics  of  speech.  Textbooks  were  scarce,  but  he  knew 
of  a grammar  owned  by  a farmer  wlio  lived  seven  miles 
in  tlie  country.  Lincoln  got  up  at  daylight,  filled  his 
pockets  with  corn  dodgers  and  went  for  that  grammar. 
He  must  have  boiiglit  it,  paying  for  it  in  work,  for  he 
cave  It  to  Ann— his  single  gift  toiler,  oral  least  rhe  only 
one  tliat  is  preserved.  Her  brother  Robert’s  descendants 
have  today  this  little  old  textbook,  iiiscribtid  on  the  title- 
page  in  Lincoln's  handwriting.  ‘'Ann  M.  Rutledge  is 
now  learning  grammar." 

How  eloquent  that  battered,  faded,  vellow-le.ifcd,  little 
old  grammar  is  of  the  .ambitions  and  attainments  that 
set  these  two  apart  from  the  unrecorded  lives  of  that 
backwoods  cnmniuiiity! 

Ann  was  betrothed,  and  her  content  and  trust  in  her 
lover  was  something  beautiful  to  see,  but  McN'eill’s  figure 
IS  vague.  There  is  no  description  of  him,  and  few  facts 
about  him  arc  remembered  except  that  lie  had  prospered 
and  won  .Ann  Rutledge’s  love.  In  the  s'orics  of  the 
region,  that  have  now  taken  on  the  legendary  lia/c 
of  cherished  romance.  Lincoln  is  the  hero  lone  before 
he  aiipears  in  the  character  of  cliivalrous  suitor.  £ 


Al'  TER  Mr.  Rutledge  sold  the  mill  and  tavern  in 
. 18.?J  and  moved  to  a farm,  Lincoln  lived  imicli 
ot  the  time  at  ’Squire  Dowling  Green's  on  a farm  a 
inilc  out  of  town.  The  jovial  ’Stjuirc  was  a Justice 
nt  the  Peace,  a sort  of  local  Solomon,  whose  deci- 
sions wcr(|  b.ased  cm  common-sense  and  essential 
justice  rather  than  on  the  law  or  evidence.  Ho  had 
a small  but  excellent  collection  of  law  books  that 
Lincoln  was  going  through.  His  son  William,  who 
bore  thriiugh  life  the  unexjilained  nickname  of 
bheky  Dill  Green,  was  Lincoln's  most  intimate 
friend  among  the  young  men.  He  had  been  to 
Jacksonville  College  and  had  a boxful  of  textbooks 
Aunt  Nancy  Green  adored  Lincoln  and  said  that 
he  paid  his  bo.ird  twice  over  in  human  kindness  and 
pure  fun.  Here  he  made  his  home  most  of  the  time 
uiiiii  he  went  away  to  Springfield  to  practice  law. 

It  was  while  he  was  living  ,u  'Stiuirc  Green's,  in 
the  spring  of  1834,  that  John  McNeill  suddeniy  sold 
his  store  and  left  for  his  old  Imme,  indefinitely  “ back 
bast.  rhe  event  turned  all  Lincoln's  current  of 
thought  and  purposes  into  new  and  deeper  channels 
1 he  reason  McNeill  gave  was  that  lie  wanted  to 
bring  Ins  old  father  and  mother  out  West  to  care  for 
them  on  his  farm.  Wlicn  he  returned  he  and  Ann  were  to 
be  married.  It  was  a long  journey  and  not  without  its 
penis-first  across  to  Vincennes,  Indiana,  down  the 
Uabash  and  up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg,  then  over  the 
Alleghanies  into  New  Vork  State.  It  would  be  weeks 
between  letters,  a year  at  least  before  he  could  return 
Many  said  openly  that  a man  who  was  worth  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  like  John  McNeill,  could  have  his 
parents  brought  to  him.  What  Ann  thought  no  one  over 
, ®'y-.  ® bid  it  in  her  loyal  heart,  not 

cherishing  It  against  him.  and  James  Rutledge  did  not 
object.  Of  a race  in  which  honor  and  chivalry  were  tradi- 
tions It  could  not  have  occurred  to  him  that  any  man 
lived  so  base  as  to  break  faith  w;ith  his  beloved  daughter. 


r.li,jl,li.,K  l.or  trotl,  will,  |,i„,  a,  .cvcnlccn.  Althouei,  l.c 
liad  wounded  her  iiirooted  affections  and  faith.  ,i|.|.urent!v 
deserted  hw  without  a pang,  placed  her  in  an  iniolcr.ible 
position  before  a censorious  world,  she  could  nut  (lut  him 
out  of  her  inirid  and  heart.  She  wrote  to  him  .ngain,  with 
no  rcproachc-s.  and  she  kept  her  own  counsel.  Two 
jduigcdioV*^'^^  ^'3nie  at  lung  intervals.  T hen  tliey  ceased 

In  (jvery  sparsely-settled  ncighljorlumd  llicre  is  much 
curiosity  about  an  unusual  event,  and  some  malice  toward 
misfortune.  Here  l•(Te^slve  gussip  ran  about  It  \va 
reported  II,, ,t  M,Xa,„„r  e (i.Kiiive  from  ju,tice-a 
th.ef,  a murderer  that  he  already  I, ,,d  a wife  huhe  Hast. 
y,e  talk  enrajed  her  talher.  and  enveluped  siveet  Ann 
KuelcdKe  an  atmnipliere  „l  I.IlKht,  The  truth  - that 
he  had  tired  of  her— was  surely  not  so  b.id  as  these 
rumors  of  criminal  acts.  With  that  element  of  the 
maternal  tliat  underlies  the  love  of  women  for  men  she 
came  to  the  defense  of  his  good  name.  She  sliowed  lier 
father  the  letters,  l.iying  the  sacrifice  of  lier  rejected  self 
on  the  altar  of  a lost,  unworthy  love. 

But  It  had  the  opposite  ciTect  that  she  intended  In 
James  Rutledge  s Southetn  code  this  was  the  blackest 
thing  a man  could  do.  A thousand  miles  of  wilderness 


Wliith  Untoln  Sludivd  as  a Ybunft  Man 


c , '■  , ‘o  laiiii  will!  ms  oeiovea  (daughter 

i*o  Ann  packed  John  .McNeill's  saddle-bags,  putting  ii 
wvery  little  comfort  her  loving  heart  could  think  of  or 
her  inilustnous  fingers  contrive,  stepped  up  on  the  toe 
of  her  lover  s riding-boot  to  kiss  him  good-by,  as  he  sat 
on  horseback  all  ready  to  start,  then  bade  him  God-speed 
with  a brave  face  and  watched  him  ride  out  of  her  life, 

ESt 

lINCOLN  was  the  New  Salem  pixstmastcr.  In  his  jour- 
L-  neys  about  the  country  — surveying,  working  in  the 
harvest  field,  electioneering— he  carried  the  mail  of  such 
farms  as  he  passed  in  his  hat  or  his  saddle-bags.  The 
pioneer  postmaster  was  the  confidant  of  those  he  served, 
in  the  absence  of  ministers  and  doctors.  People  read  to 
liim  thj?  letters  they  received,  complained  of  neglect, 
demanded  of  him  sympathy  in  their  Joys  and  sorrows, 
niuj  so  It  was  he  came  dose  to  the  grief  of  Ann  Rutledge. 
X,  'bere  was  no  letter  from  the  absent 

McNeill.  Ann  wrote  often  herself,  tying  the  missives  in 
wr.-ipping-pdptr  with  stout  string,  sealing  them  securely 
and  giving  them  to  Lincoln  to  mail.  Cheerful  at  first, 
her  face  grew  wistful,  her  color  lied,  lier  singing  voice  fell 
sient.  Too  loyal  to  suspect,  too  proud  to  complain, 
what  fears  possessed  the  hmelv  watches  of  the  night, 
what  hope  .iwoke  with  each  dawn,  tho.ie  who  loved  her 
best  could  only  dimly  guess.  Her  he.id  held  high  in  the 
pride  of  a faith  unshaken,  she  asked  for  her  letter  only 
with  a look,  blit  such  a look  as  one  could  scarce  endure, 
and  the  heart  must  ache  to  deny.  Afterward  shesaid  that 
she  thought  of  her  lover  as  dead.  Steamboats  often  blew 
!!  ' nl-  swamps  along  the  Wabash 

and  the  Ohio  where  men  died  of  malarial  fever;  there 
were  treacherous  pl.iccs  in  the  mountains  where  a stum- 
bling horse  could  end.  in  unrecorded  tragedy,  llie  sweetest 
human  drama.  In  her  heart  she  set  up  a shrine  to  a 
consecrated  nicmorv.  For  the  one  blow  Fate  lield  for  lier 
she  was  unprepared. 

In  early  summer  there  was  a letter.  Lincoln  must 
have  leaped  on  the  iiearc.st  saddled  horse  and  galloiied 
out  to  the  farm  to  give  it  to  her.  He  slipped  it  into  her 
hand  unseen,  saw  the  happy  color  flood  her  face,  and 
latched  her  speed  away  to  the  river  bank  to  read  it. 

■ ( ‘■‘^emng  when  she  crept  home  again,  in  the  radiance 
of  the  harvest  moon,  across  the  stubble  of  tlie  wheat,  like 
(lazed  ghost. 

It  was  not  a letter  that  Ann  could  speak  of  to  her 
lather  ami  mother  with  confidence  and  pride.  McNeill 
so  ill.  however,  that  he 
but  llrN  ^ ""t  -McNeill, 

‘ bamily  misfortunes  had  caused  him  to 

c.mufn  rr,"i"i!-  Wc®.‘  *bat  dependent  relatives 

could  nut  find  him,  thus  giving  the  lie  to  liis  excuse  for 
going  back.  Hesaid  nothing  about  returning,  showed  no 
remorse  fiir  his  neglect,  did  not  speak  of  her  tender  letters 
to  him  Perhaps,  m the  old  home,  he  had  not  cared  to 
claim  them  under  the  name  bv  which  she  knew  him  It 
was  a strange  letter,  he.artless  and  without  a spark  of 
honor.  But  Ann  liad  loved  the  man  for  four  years. 


separated  him  from  the  scoundrel  who  had  broken  the 
UhnnS"  • ''  3s  John  McNamar  to  go  unpun- 

ishcd.  Not  an  old  man,  he  seemed  to  break  up  physically 
be  ^’mpathy  was  with  him  anJ 
with  the  deserted  girl.  Kor  fatlier  was  her  lover  now 
surrounding  her  with  every  attention  and  tender  care. 

Ct 

A NEW  element  was  added  to  this  absorbing  drama 
fT*.  when  Lincciln  began  to  pay  open  court  to  lier,  pub- 
lishing  It  far  and  wide  that  he  would  be  proud  to  win  what 
.McNamar  had  not  cared  to  keep.  A wave  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  swept  over  the  countryside.  Nothing  else 
lyas  talked  of  m the  town  and  around  the  mill.  His 
chivalrous  love  m.iy  well  have  pl.iycd  its  part  in  his 
spectacular  campaign  for  the  Legislature,  and  his  trium- 
phant election  m /\ugust. 

Ann  pve  no  encouragement  to  his  suit;  but.  as  she 
shrank  from  the  blunt  perception  of  curious  neighbors, 
she  came  to  lean  more  on  his  devotion.  It  had  in  it 
permeating  its  human  quality,  that  divine  compassion 
which,  cnl.irged,  was  afterward  to  free  a race  He 
wanted  to  free  her  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  the  past.  In 
the  early  days  of  his  wooing  his  personal  liopes  were  put 
in  the  background.  ' 

He  persuaded  Ann  to  study  witli  him  again.  Ail  that 
long  autumn  they  were  together.  Often  tlie  two  were 
seen  under  a giant  sycamore  on  a hill  below  the  town  and 
()verl(Mking  the  river,  Ann  puzzling  over  conjugations. 
Lincoln  sjirawled  at  her  feet  reading  Blackstone's 
tommentaries.  It  was  such  an  extraordinary  thing  in 
that  un  ettercd  rcRum  that  it  was  remarked  ever  after  by 
those  who  saw  it.  It  was  an  affair  of  public  interest,  and 
now  ot  i>ublidy-e.xi>rcssed  Mtisfaction  at  the  happier  turn 
ot  events.  Ihe  first  frost  touched  the  forests  with  a 
magic  wami:  then,  with  the  snows  of  December,  Lincoln 
ro(lo  away  for  his  winter  of  law-making  at  Vand.ilia 

Now,  indeed,  letters  came  for  Ann  across  the  white 
silence  that  lay  m tlie  valley  of  the  Sangamon.  Dated 
from  the  State  capital  they  were  written  with  the  (jiiill 
pens  and  out  of  the  cork  ink.stands  the  Commonwcaltli 
provided.  Not  one  of  these  letters  is  in  existence  today. 
They  could  not  h.ivo  been  love  letters  in  the  conventional 
sense,  but  eloquent  of  that  large  comradeship  which  love 
holds  for  men  and  women  of  rare  hearts  and  minds.  For 
tlie  hrst  time  he  liad  come  into  contact  with  the  men  who 
were  shajung  the  destinies  of  his  State,  mea.Miriiig  his 
capacities  with  theirs  and  finding  that  he  did  not  dificr 
from  them  much  in  kind  or  degree.  His  ambition  took 
definite  form.  I k-  saw  a future  of  service  and  distinction 
such  as  he  would  be  proud  to  ask  Ann  to  share. 


perspective.  She  wrote  to  him-fricndly.  girlish  crate 
ful  letters- saying  noiliing  of  McNamar,  and  showin  ■ 
how  i-athctically  she  leaned  on  liiin  i"oiiin„ 

mind  Illv.'ir’"';"''  ""  -'I’''".'  l'i< 



tSx  ' 

'CoriRE  Green’s  farm  Lay  a mile  to  the  southwest  oi 
2 bis  return,  he 

u.  Iia\c  a\oidc(l  the  town,  its  clamorous  welcome.  it> 
!r.T,  ','i‘^  ^ r-  T imagine  that  lovable 

agabond.  Jack  Kelso,  fishing  from  the  pier  below  the 
dam  catching  sight  of  him  mu  of  the  tail  of  a mUchiev 
ous  Irish  eye,  and  announcing  his  arrival  with  a tcndei 
stanza  from  Annie  Laurie."  The  synipathv  of  towi 
and  countryside  was  with  him  in  his  wooing,  and  it 
Harmed  his  heart ; but  KMlay  was  sacred  to  love. 

Ik-  turned  from  the  road  up  the  ravine  that  was  watered 
by  Green  s Rwky  Br.inch,  toward  the  big  cabin  of  hewn 
bgs  that  nestled  under  the  brow  of  the  bluff.  We  know 
that  a grove  of  forest  trees  surrounded  it,  and  a young 
a .p  e-orrhard,  ,n  blossom  in  April,  concealed  it  from  the 
liigli\ia>  .and  river.  If  u was  after  the  noon  hour  the 
men  wouhl  have  gone  back  to  their  plowing.  aii<! 
.Aunt  Nancy  Green,  in  a gown  of  lilac  print,  be 
sitting  with  her  patchwork  in  the  orchard  where  she 
could  smell  the  bloom,  keep  an  eye  on  strolling 
downy  broods  anci  watch  the  honey-bees  fill  lier 
^*'e  Sijuire  was  there,  too,  very  likelv 
tilted  back  in  his  wide  chair  of  liickory  spliiui  asleep! 
He  was  a well-to-do  man,  and  as  lie  weighed  two 
hundr^  and  fifty  pounds  he  took  life  easy,  and  was 
never  far  away  from  the  slender  shadow  cast  by 
busy  Mother.  ’ 

"Yes,  Bill  nassome'ers  'round."  hut  lively  "Aunt " 
Nancy  vcintured  an  aficetionate  joke,  saying  she 
reckoned  Abe  wasn't^piniii’  to  see  Bill  as  nutch  as 
l e lias  some  ciiic  else.  She  was  willing  to  get  his 
dinner  m the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  but  he  had  to 
pay  for  It  with  his  best  new  stories, 
u ''y'1(S''''fb''f'“7f'',Kancy,hi8booksarrnngeH  on 
the  shelf  he  had  l.uilt  above  his  table  in  the  cliininov- 
shallow  pool  in  the  Branch, 
tl  eii  upthcladderlikc  slair  to  the  loft  chamber  he  had 
shared  with  the  friend  of  his  youtli,  to  dress  for  Ann  ' 
tn 

j INCOL.N  is  described,  about  this  time,  by  Harvev 
1-  Ross,  \yljo  carried  the  mail  over  the  Star  Route 
of  Central  Illinois,  as  iiaving  a summer  suit  of  brown 
nankeen,  with  a white  waistcoat  sprigged  with  col- 
<.r<Kl  flowers.  The  wide,  soft  collar  of  his  w liite  shirt 
rolk^  back  oyer  a neckcloth  made  of  a fringed,  black 
s Ik  handkerchief,  His  hat  was  of  brown  buckeye  splints 
the  pioneer  substitute  for  straw.  It  was  in  this  fashion 
he  must  have  apptiared  as  he  walked  back  along  the  river 

Ann  Rutkdge^ 

In  old  jiatchwork  quilts,  cherished  as  the  work  of  our 
great-gTandmothers.  we  may  see  today  bits  of  cotton 
print— white  with  colored  jiin-dots,  indigo-blue  and  oil 
red,  and  violet  and  (link  grounds  powdered  with  tiny 
conventional  figures  and  flowers  in  white.  A young  gfri 
like  Ann  would  have  one  such  pink  gown  to  wear  on 
warm  evenings,  and  a quilled  and  ruflled  sunbonnet  of 
sheer  muslin,  not  to  wear  seriously,  but  to  liang  dis- 
tractingly  by  the  strings  .around  her  white  neck.  There 
was  ittle  self-consciousness  about  her,  and  no  coquetry 
at  all  Ann  never  teased.  She  was  just  simple  and  sin- 
cere and  sweet.  But  it  would  be  instinctive  with  her  to 
pick  up  the  grammar,  as  an  e.vcuse  for  the  stroll  along 
the  bluff  with  her  lover. 

• where  the  sycamore  was  weaving 

Its  old,  faery  weft  in  the  sunset  light  she  laid  the  bonnet 
on  the  grass,  and  listened  to  his  stories  and  comments  on 
the  new  men  and  things  he  had  seen  until  he  made  her 
laugh,  almost  like  the  happy  girl  of  old  tavern  days;  for 
Lincoln  was  a wizard  wtm  could  break  the  spell  of  bad 
dreams  and  revive  dead  faiths.  A jiausc,  a flutter  of 
hearts  as  light  as  the  leaf  shadows,  and  a hasty  question 
to  cover  tlie  embarrassment.  There  was  a puzzling  point 
in  her  grammar  lesson— how  can  adverbs  modify  other 
adverbs? 

Yes,  he  had  been  puzzled  by  that,  too.  and  Mentor 
Graham  had  helped  him  with  an  illustration:  "I  love  vou 
vcrydfarlyl"  ’ 

. Oh.  yes,  she  understood  now!  A burning  blush,  a gasp- 
mg  sigh  .It  the  shock  of  flooding  memory.  She  still  strug- 
gled to  forget  this  blighting  thing.  But  could  she  ever 
again  listen  to  such  words  without  pain  or  shame?  She 
had  the  courage  of  a proud  race.  If  her  lips  trembled  she 
could  at  least  lift  her  eyes  to  meet  that  immemorial  look 
ot  brooding  tenderness.  And  she  could  ask  timidly  if 
he  would  hear  her  recite  the  conjugation  of  the  regular 
verb  to  sec  if  she  had  forgotten. 


W',: 


tjt 


u*t 

WHAT  pictures  of  men  and  the  times  he  must  liave 
drawn  for  her  I In  those  pioneer  days  only  a few  of  the 
public  men  were  backwoods  lawyers  like  himself.  Some, 
indeed,  and  many  of  the  best,  c.xpressed  the  native  genius 
and  crude  force  that  were  transforming  the  wilderness. 
But  llmre  were  Old-World  aristocrats,  to  whom  even 
Uie  English  language  was  exotic,  from  Kaskaskia  and  the 
iTcneh  mi^ion  towns,  more  tlian  a century  old,  on 
the  Mississippi.  And  there  were  Southern  jilantcrs  and 
Lastern  men,  too.  with  traditions  of  generations  of  learn- 
ing  ami  public  service.  The  capital  was  a liny  city,  but 
It  had  high-bred  society  into  which  Ann  would  fit  so  well. 

I here  would  be  liumornus  anecdotes  in  those  letters  too 
to  restore  the  gayely  of  her  heart,  for,  much  as  he  loved 
men,  (heir  foibles  and  failings  furnished  him  infinite 
amusement. 

The  lonely  girl  could  not  help  being  cheered  by  these 
k-tters  and  have  her  outlook  on  life  enlarged  by  them,  so 
that  her  own  cx|)cnencc  dwindled  somewhat  in  the 


I ^ 5 '■**  sober  old  grammars,  full  of 

. b^fu-and-fast  rules — and  bewildering  cxccjitions  — 
still  instinctively  chose  the  one  verb  ardent  youth  conju- 
gates with  no  teaching  at  all?  First  person,  singular 
number,  present  tense,  declarative  mood,  "I  love"- 
transilivc,  requiring  an  object  to  comiik-te  its  mcanine,' 
as  life  Itself  requires  one— "you." 

No  pause!  The  story  neither  begins  there  nor  ends. 
Ilow  tireless  that  confession;  how  thrilling  th.it  mutual 
self-analysis:  what  glamour  over  every  aspect  I Past,  to 
the  beginning  of  thmgs,  future  to  eternity;  the  insistent, 
plcailing  interrogative,  "Do  you  k>vc?”;  the  inevitable 
continuing  state.  ‘Toving";  the  crown  of  immortality. 

to  have  loved.  Then  that  strange,  introspective  sufi- 
junctive,  wild  with  vain  regret,  that  a few  lonely  souls 
have  had  to  con  in  the  sad  evening  of  empty  lives-  "If 
we  had  loved." 

Oh.  sweet  Ann  Rutledge,  could  vou  endure  to  look 
back  across  such  arid  years  and  think  of  this  lover, 
denied?  No!  No  matter  what  life  and  its  experiences 
yet  held  for  them  of  joy  nr  sorrow  in  years  to  come,  the 
conjugation  of  this  verb  is  to  be  finished  with  the  first 
person  plural,  future  perfect,  declarative.  At  the  very 
worst  and  best — anti  last,  robbing  even  death  of  its 
sting,  at  le.isC:  "We  .sliall  have  loved.” 
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ANN  RUTLEDGE 

(CONTINUED  FROM  TAOE  18) 

And  so  they  s.il  there  in  the  peareful  cvenina 
jtght.  looking  Qiil  across  ihc  river  wiih  Ihe  sing- 
ing name,  that  purls  and  ripples  over  its  ar.ivclfy 
bars,  and  sings  the  story  of  their  love  forever. 

No  one  who  saw  the  two  togcilier  th.it  summer 
ever  forgot  it.  Pioneer  life  was  too  often  a.  sordid, 
barren  thing,  where  men  and  women  sl.irved  on 
brc.id  alone.  Courtship,  even,  w.is  elemental, 
robbed  of  its  hours  of  irresiHinsiblc  iilleness.  Tri 
sec  any  one  rise  nliove  Ihe  n.ird,  external  faeU  of 
life  touched  the  imagimnion  of  ihe  dullest.  In 
hi5  nublic  .aspect  .i  large  p.irl  of  l.incoln’s  riower 
at  this  lime  was  that  he  expressed  vhihly  com- 
munity a.spiralioiis  that  still  lay  dormant  and 
unrecognized.  Now  he  and  Ann  expres.scd  the 
cap.iciUos  of  love  of  the  disinheritrei.  To  the 
wondering,  wistful  eyes  that  regarded  them  thev 
seemed  lo  have  escajicd  lo  ,i  fairer  environment 
uf  [b*ir  own  making;  of  books,  of  dreams,  of 
umbilions,  of  unimngined  compatibilities. 
tJt 

f iN'COLN’Sold  lic-sof  .ilTeclion  were  Ann’s  now. 
L-  dear  and  famiti.ir;  and  also  his  old  griefs  In 
retrospect  she  shared  that  tragic  mystery  of  his 
childhood,  his  molherS  early  death.  And,  like 
all  the  other  women  who  ever  belonged  lo  him 
she  dinned  his  greatness— had  .1  glimpse  of  the 
p.ilh  of  glory  already  broadening  from  his  feet 
She  set  her  own  little  feet  in  that  path,  deter- 
mined that  he  should  not  outdistance  her  if  she 
could  keep  up  with  his  strides.  They  could  not 
be  married  until  he  wa.s  admitted  lo  Ihc  l>.ir  so 
she  look  up  her  old  plan  of  going  to  Jacksonville 
Academy.  Her  brother  David  w.is  going  to 
college  there,  and  then  was  lo  study  law  with 
Lincoln,  What  endearing  lic.s  were  lieginning  to 
bind  him  to  her  family  I They  siwnl  long  after- 
noons studying,  and  Lincoln  made  rapid  progres.s, 
fiir  hi.s  mind  was  clear  and  keen,  freed  from  its 
old  miasma  of  melancholy. 

Ann  studied  fitfully,  often  looking  olT  absently 
across  field  and  river,  starling  from  deep  reverie 
when  he  spoke  to  her.  Her  mother  noticed  her 
long,  grave  silences,  but  thought  of  them  as  the 
|)cnsive  musings  of  a young  girl  in  love.  This 
impression  was  increased  by  her  absorplion  in 
her  lover.  When  with  him,  talking  with  him.  a 
subtle  excitement  burned  in  her  eve  and  pulsed 
in  her  clieck;  when  he  was  gone  the  inner  Cre  of 
her  spirit  seemed  to  turn  to  ashes.  She  clung 
desperately,  visibly,  to  her  new  love— so  infinitely 
mme  precious  and  satisfying  than  the  old. 

J eopic  rcmemUTcd  afterward,  as  the  da« 
lenMhencd,  how  fr.igile  Aim  looked,  as  if  with- 
ered by  hot,  sleepless  nights;  how  vivid  and 
tremulous.  She  had  spc-lts  of  wild  giiycly,  her 
laughter  bubbling  up  like  water  from  a spring 
and  she  grew  lovelier  day  by  day.  And  there 
were  limes,  when  Lincoln  w.ts  away,  in  the 
harvewt  field  or  on  surveying  trii>s.  that  she  sat 
pale  .and  lisllets  and  brooding  lor  hours,  with 
hands  that  had  always  been  so  busy  and  heliifiil 
clasix-d  idly  in  her  lap. 

Left  alone  she  became  the  prey  of  torturing 
thoughts.  Life  had  dealt  Ann  Kiillcdm-  but  one 
blow,  but  that  bad  struck  lo  the  roots  of  her 
physiral  and  spiritual  life.  Her  world  still  loi- 
tered from  the  shock.  If  she  had  confes.sed  alt 
her  first  vague,  fooli.sh  fears  her  mind  might  have 
been  freed  of  their  Mison.  Hut  she  came  of 
brave  blood  and  tried  lo  fight  her  battle  alone. 

At  la.st,  worn  out  with  mental  .and  mor.il  wres- 
tlings. she  turned  to  her  father  for  help.  Lincoln 
was  working  at  high  pressure  and  he  had  some 
jKrplcxitics  of  debts;  she  shrank  from  troubling 
him.  Her  heart  mu. I have  beat  in  slow,  sulTo- 
rating  throbs  when  she  crept  lo  her  father's  arms 
and  confessed  her  fears; 

Wlial  if  MtNamar  should  come  back? 

She  need  not  trouble  her  head  about  that ! The 
country  would  I*  too  hoi  lo  hold  him. 

But  whal  if  he  slill  loved  her,  trusted  her  teas 
on  his  way  Nick,  confident  ami  huiipy,  to  claim 
her?  What  if  he  could  lift  this  veil  of  mystery 
and  stand  forth  clear  and  manly? 

McNamar  would  never  appe-ar  in  such  gui.se, 
bless  her  miiocenl  heart  I fie  was  a black- 
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her  father  was  alarmed  now  at  this  sirai 
obsc-ssion,  and  qucMionrcl  her.  And  then 
whole  pilcoiu  truth  w.as  out.  She  w.is  afraid  he 
would  come  back.  And  she  loved  him  no  longer. 
She  had  liccn  so  hapnv,  .ind  then  it  beg.in  to 
seem  all  wrong.  Could  she  endure  happim 
purcha.scd  at  the  price  of  another’s  misery? 

MiNamar  h.id  conic  back,  indeed,  and  love 
was  imMienI  to  defend  this  hapless  imiocenctl 
She  had  never  understood  his  behavior  Inca- 
IKiblc  of  such  bnsenev!  herself,  she  had  never 
comprehended  hi.s.  Like  .1  flower  she  had  liecn 
blighted  by  the  frost  of  his  desertion,  and  had 
revived  to  brief,  pale  life  in  a new  sun,  but  Ihc 
lilighi  had  struck  lo  Ihc  root,  Lincoln  w.is  scnl 
for,  but  he  wa.s  not  found  nl  once,  for  hi.  cmplov- 
menl.s  kept  him  roving  far  afield.  Round  mid 
round  in  const.inlly  canlrneling  circles  her  in- 
verU-d  reason,  goaded  by  an  accusing  conscience, 
ran  until,  at  last,  her  sick  fancy  pictured  herself 
as  the  faithlcivs  one.  The  event  was  forgotten  — 
she  remembered  only  the  agony  of  love  forsaken. 
And  .so  she  slip|M-U  away  into  the  delirium  of 
brain  fever. 

Lincoln  had  one  anguislict)  hour  with  her  in  a 
brief  return  lo  consciousness.  It  w.is  in  Ihe 
living-room  of  .1  pioneer  log  cabin,  untouched 
by  grace  or  licauly;  homely,  useful  things  about 
them,  Ihc  light  on  her  face  coming  through  a 
clapboard  door  open  lo  Ihe  sun  ami  wind  of  an 
uns[>oilcd  landscaiK-.  The  houses  of  the  wealthi- 
est farmers  were  seldom  more  than  two  big 
rooms  and  a sleeping  loft,  and  privacy  the  r.irest 
most  difficult  privilege.  Her  stricken  family  was 
in  llic  kitchen  or  outdoors,  lo  give  them  this  hour 
of  parting  alone.  Wlial  w.is  said  luMween  them 
IS  unrecorded.  When  Ann  fell  into  a coma 
Lincoln  stumbled  out  of  that  death-chamber  like 
a soul  gone  blind  and  groping. 

Two  days  later  Ann  Rutledge  died. 

The  tragedy  shocked  the  country  for  twenty 
rniles  around.  It  had  Ihc  clcmenls  and  propor- 
Uons  of  a cl.xssic  tale,  so  lhat  lod.iy,  when  it  is 
three-quarters  of  a century  gone  by,  the  great 
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The  Ohio  Kmltinfi  Mill*  Company.  Toledo.  O. 


BECOME 

A 

NURSE 


We  have  Irained  ihou- 
*and*  ot  women  in  their 
.vn  home*,  lo  earn  $12 
$30  a week. 

We  give  the  practical 
nurte  and  the  beginner 
the  beil  method*  ol  modern  nursing. 
Seven  year*'  experience  w ilh  6200  it 

denl-nut*es  has  produced  a course  whci..  _ 
efficiency  ii  attested  by  mote  than  I 3UO  p 
physicianiandpatient*.  lt**ucce»sispiovcd.  ■ 
Send  today  tor  52-pp.  ( 


the  most  attractive  cotton  drei* 
good*  fabric  of  moderate  cost 
^ now  on  llie  market,  is  legular  in 
iDiJlh,  to  that  the  dteesmaker  kno^s  at  a glance 


: can  do  with  H 


The  i 


n thu  resper 

THATS  THE  REASON 

for  Its  being  tn  the  stock  of  every  retailer  of 
consequence  in  the  country, 

-tr.!./.-  .•«/!  h 

PACIFIC  MILLS.  70  Kilby  Street.  BOSTON 


THE  LOVE  STORY  OF 
ANN  RUTLEDGE 

(CONTINUED  FKOM  BADE  7a) 
praiidchilclreu  of  those  who  witnc>H-d  it  spv.iK  of 
It  with  hushed  voices,  Lincoln’s  mbssion  and 
nurlyrdom  imbued  it  with  those  I'ntes  thnl  invest 
old  Greek  dr.imn,  J.inirs  RutlL-rlgi-  died  three 
niiiiilhs  Inter,  nt  the  ape  ot  fifty-four,  of  a broken 
iic.irt ; the  aml>iliou.s  young  brother  David,  who 
was  to  have  iK'cn  Lincoln's  partner,  died  soon 
.after  iM'iiip  adniilled  to  the  bar.  The  Riitlcdue 
f.vrm  V.  as  broken  tip,  the  family  scattered.  Lincoln 
i.ime  lo  the  verge  of  madnes.s, 

A week  after  Inc  funeral  William  Green  found 
him  M.iudering  in  the  wooris  along  the  river, 
muttering  to  himself.  Ills  mind  w.is  darkened, 
stunned  by  the  blow.  He  sat  tor  hours  in  brood- 
ing meiuncholy  Ihiil  bi-.  friends  feared  would  end 
ill  suicid.al  nianin.  AUbougti  some  one  always 
kept  .t  watchful  eye  upon  him  lie  sonielinies  suc- 

I.  I ,),p  lonely  country 

. .uvay.  There  he 


ceeded  in  slipping  nway  lo 
liuryiiig-grouno.  seven  mile- 
would  Tic  found  with  one  an 


&n 


iced  nothing,  H' 


chifei  whe 


AI.L  thnl  long  aulu 

was  entireLy  docile,  pitifully  like  ..  . 
waits  lo  lie  told  what  lo  do.  ‘'Aunt'’  Nancy- 
kept  him  busy  aliout  the  house,  culling  wood  for 
her,  picking  apple.-.,  digging  (lotalocs,  even  hold- 
ing her  yarn;  and  the  men  look  him  ufl  to  the 
fieT'ls  lo  shock  And  husk  corn.  .All  uf  them  tried, 
by  constant  physical  employment,  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  his  clouded  brain,  lore  leading  them 
insliiiclivciy  to  do  what  the  wisest  doctors  do 
today.  In  the  evenings  he  sat  outside  the  f.imily 
circle,  sunk  in  a brown  study  from  which  it  was 
difficult  to  rouse  him.  It  wis  a terrible  strain  lo 
those  devoted  friends  who  protected  and  loved 
him  in  that  anxiou.s,  critical  lime.  Not  until  the 
first  storm  of  December  was  there  any  ehaiigc. 

It  was  such  a night  of  wind  and  darkness  and 
snow  as  u.sed  lo  cause  dwellers  in  pioneer  cabins, 
isolnicd  from  neighbors  at  all  lime.s,  but  now 
swirled  aliout,  shut  in,  and  cut  o(I  from  other 
hum.m  life  by  the  tempest,  lo  pile  the  big  Cre- 

Elacc  w ith  dry  cordwood,  banking  it  upagninst  the 
uge  back-log,  and  draw  close  together  around 
the  hearth  lo  watch  the  llames  roar  up  the  chimney. 
There  would  be  hot  mulled  cider  to  drink  and 
romfcrling  things  lo  cat,  and  cheerful  talk. 

Lincoln  w.\s  restless  and  imea.sy  in  his  shadowy 
corner-  lliseyes burned nilliexi-ilement.  U'licn 
be  got  up  and  wandered  about  the  room  William 
followed  him,  fe.-vring  he  might  do  himself  harm. 
He  went  lo  the  door  at  last,  threw  it  open  and 
loukecl  out  into  the  wild  night.  Turning  back 
suddenly,  bis  hands  clenched  almvc  Ins  head,  he 
cried  out  in  utter  desolation; 

" 1 cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  out  there  alone, 
in  tile  cold  and  darkness  and  storm." 

The  ice  of  his  frozen  heart  was  unlocked  at 
last  and  Ins  reason  saved-  Hut  there  were  months 
of  bilU-r  grief  and  des[i.nir  that  wore  him  out 
physically.  Hi-s  fils  of  melancholy  returned,  a 
conlirnied  trait  that  he  never  lost.  In  lime  he 
went  back  to  his  old  occui>alions.  bearing  him- 
,celf  simply,  doing  his  duly  as  .a  m.ni  and  -i  ciliacn. 
His  mlellecl  was  keener,  his  humor  kindlier;  to 
ills  symi>athy  w.i-s  .iddcd  the  element  of  com- 
ji.issiun.  And  on  hi--  faei , in  his  eyes  ,ind  on  his 
mouth  w.is  fixed  the  e.spressioii  lli.it  marks  liim 
as  our  man  of  sorrows,  deep  and  irremediaUe. 
STT 

UN'TI  1,  lie  went  away  to  Springfield  a few  years 
l.iler  lo  practice  law  he  disappeared  .it  times. 
Every  one  knew  that  he  was  witn  Ann,  sitting  for 
liiiurs  by  the  gras.sy  mound  (hat  covered  her. 

He  said  lo  William  Green ; " My  heat 
••  • i.-r  girb’< 


of  forest  trees  on  the 
iTwaril  the  trees  were 
d it  became  choked 

...amble-S  — one  of  those  forlorn, 

country  burying-grounds  that  m.irked  the  p.i-Csing 
of  many  pioneer  settlements.  Eor  in  1R40  N'ew 
Salem  w.is  ab.indoncd.  The  year  after  Ann 
Rutledge  died  Lincoln  surveyed  and  platted  the 
city  ol  Petersburg,  two  miles  f.irlher  north  on 
the  river.  A steam  mill  built  there  drew  all  the 
country  |eitrcnage-  Most  ot  the  people  of  New 
Salem  moved  their  houses  and  shops  over  to  the 
new  town,  but  the  big  tavern  slued  unlit  it  fell 
and  the  logs  were  hauled  away  for  firewood. 
The  dam  was  w.ashcd  out  by  lloods,  the  mill 
burned.  Today,  the  bluff  un  which  the  town 
stood  has  gone  back  lo  the  wild,  and  the  site  is 
known  as  Old  Salem  on  the  Hill. 

The  Bowling  Green  farm  p.ivu-d  into  the  [xi?- 
sessUin  of  strangers.  Many  years  ago  the  cabin 
of  hewn  logs  was  moved  from  under  the  brow  of 
the  bluff  down  lo  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  turned 
into  a stable.  More  than  eighty  years  oid  no«. 
thU  primitive  structure,  that  was  Lincoln’s  home 
for  nvc  ye.Trs,  .still  stancLc.  Every  spring  it  is 
threatened  by  freslu-ls.  You  look  acros.s  the 
flooded  liollomland  to  where  it  stands  among 
cottonwoods  and  willows,  .and  think  — .iiid  think 
— that  this  crumbling  ruin,  its  squared  logs  wurn 
and  shrunken  and  parted,  its  claplward  roof 
curled,  its  crazy  door  s.igging  from  the  posts,  r.ing 
lo  that  cry  of  desolation  of  our  country’s  hcro- 
matlyr.  He  lies  under  a lowering  marble  monu- 
ment at  Springfield,  twenty  miles  away.  There 
IS  his  crown  of  glory;  here  his  Gclhscmane. 

6Tt 


t the  young 
ml)-  who  claim  her  o$ 

jie  Lincoln'.s  ccnleiimal 

year  by  setting  up  a slender  .shaft  of  Carrara 
iiiarlilc  over  the  grave  of  Lincoln's  lost  love. 
Around  her,  on  inat  forest-clad  Idull.  lie  Old 
Salem  neighbors.  It  is  a cheerful  place,  where 
gartlencrs  mow  the  grass  and  sweep  the  graveled 
roadw.ays,  where  carriages  drive  in  the  parklike 
inrIcKure  on  Sunday  nfteriioons,  and  flowers  are 
l.-vid  lavishly  on  new-m.adc  graves. 

No  longer  is  she  far  away  and  nlone,  in  cold 
and  darknixcs  and  storm,  where  he  could  mt 
bear  to  think  of  her.  but  lying  here  among  old 
friends,  in  dear,  fomili.ar  scenes,  under  cnclianl- 
itient  of  immortal  youth  and  deathless  love,  on  a 
sunny  slope,  asleep 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Sangamon;  di.ilurb  not 
her  dream. 


Streit  Davenport  Bed 
the  simplest  made 

No  covcruiJ  iiitiiliimiMii. 

Nulliing  lo  Kcrt  out  of  order. 

Ill  Uic  ordinary  davenport  bed,  the 
mecliani'in  is  concealed,  Ui'oii  liicideii 
hinges,  cogs  ,ind  c. itches  depend  the 
rhange  from  cbivenpoi  t to  lied.  To  rep.tir 
these  when  broken,  the  npliolstering  must 
be  torn  iii> ! 

Ill  tile  Streit,  there  are  positively  no 
mechanical  devices,  concealed  or  oilier- 
wise.  Simply  let  down  the  b.nk  am)  you 
liavc-  a complete,  full  si/e  double  bed. 

Acts  prumplly.  Can't  fail,  there  is  notlting 
.iboiil  it  to  catch  or  break. 

Asa  bed  it  is  liixiirioiis  enough  lo  offer  .niv 
guest.  Not  a linit  uf  a d.iveiiport  about  it. 

M.ide  in  .lU  Styles,  including  Mission, 

Colonial,  Louis  XV,  Empire,  Etc.,  and  in 
any  material,  le.illier,  velonr,  tapestry,  etc. 

The  workmanship  is  careful  and  thoruugli 
— for  example,  all  tufting  is  done  w-itli 
c/cr/  ilinch  buttons,  giiaiaiilecd  tu'X’Cr  to 
romr  out. 

WRJTE  FOR  OUR  1-AI.I,  CA  I'ALOOUE 
See  the  new  Streit  slvl'-'. 

The  C.  F.  Streit  Manufacturing  Co..  1048  Kenner  Street,  Cincinnati 


Duchess 


Embroidery  Hoops 


Duchess"  Hoops  For  The  Embroidery 
ou  Make  For  Chrislmas 


Do  You  Realize  that  the 
beautiful  figures  you  n 


The  DeBevoise  Brassiere 


You  Can  Have  an  Equallv  Beauliful  Figure 

NEW  FALL  STYLES  NOW  READY 
Open  Either  Front  or  Back 


